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into Alexandria harbour, and the posting of reinforce-
ments in the Libyan desert had little real significance^
except that they produced the necessary atmosphere;
first of all at home, where Conservatives had to be kept
quiet; next at Geneva, where we could pose as the weary
Titan with the world's troubles on our shoulders; and
finally at Rome, where we may have felt that a show
of bellicosity would hasten the December negotiations.

It was on this last point that we had a difference of
opinion with France. M. Laval was already getting
rewarded for his part of the intrigue by the withdrawal
of Italian troops from the French frontier. He was
quite determined that his excellent relations were not to
be jeopardized by any definite step being taken on the
question of oil sanctions. A series of arguments, in
which the availability of the French fleet and of French
ports played an important part, eaded in Sir Samuel
Hoare agreeing to a postponement of the whole question
until an attempt had been made to settle the affair by
direct negotiation.

Everything was now well set for the completion of
the year's diplomacy. Mr. Baldwin was back in office,
and his party safe for some years. M. Laval sat a little
uneasily in his double throne (he was Premier as well
as Foreign Minister), but he hoped to re-establish
himself by a successful intervention in the Italian affair.
The Co-ordination Committee might be a bit restive,
but had learnt how difficult it was to apply sanctions,
and some of its members were secretly opposed to the
proposal for an oil embargo.

The chairman, M. van Zeeland, was prepared to be
helpful. He formally accepted the suggestions of M.
Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare that France and England
might be * entrusted with the mission of seeking, under its